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results from the efforts to teach pupils to talk is 
so lame and useless that it isn't worth while to 
make that the chief end of the instruction". As a 
matter of fact, nobody asserts that it should be the 
chief or the only aim. It is one of several. Some 
reformers are satisfied to look at it as a means 
rather than an end, as a method by which, particu- 
larly in the elementary course, results are more 
rapidly attained than by any other method. 

That a good teacher may succeed, even in a three 
or four years' course of study, in teaching his 
students to understand the spoken language easily 
and to speak it with a considerable degree of cor- 
rectness, without neglecting in the least any of the 
other aims of instruction, has been proved by ex- 
aminations and statistics over and over again. That 
it does require a well-prepared teacher is equally 
true. But the only fair conclusion to be drawn 
from this fact is that the hope for the future lies 
in the training of a generation of teachers that 
can use this method. Still true today is what a 
prominent German teacher visiting this country said 
in 1904: 

The fundamental mistake of all the linguistic in- 
struction in the United States is the fact that the 
elements are passed over too rapidly and that con- 
nected reading, which is generally much too hard, 
is begun far too early. 

I do not venture an opinion as to how far the 
considerations mentioned above should have a bear- 
ing on the teaching of Latin. It might, however, 
be worth while to record the fact that one of the 
chief arguments of those who in Europe started out 
on the reform of modern language teaching was 
that modern languages and classical languages were 
not taught for the same purpose and should there- 
fore not be taught by the same methods. 
Corneli University. H. C. DavIDSEN. 



In order to determine the possible advantages 
which the Direct Method may possess in compari- 
son with the Indirect (Grammar-Translation) 
Method or vice versa it is mandatory above all to 
have a clear conception of the aims and purposes of 
each. But this is not sufficient. Our conceptions 
must be verified by the use of statistical material 
pertaining to the actual employment of the respec- 
tive methods and by scientific data based on the 
results of experimental pedagogics. 

The following features were originally considered 
essential in applying the Direct Method: (1) A 
thorough training in German phonology, with use 
of phonetic script; (2) Acquisition of practical ac- 
tive vocabulary by means of conversational exer- 
cises on immediate surroundings and topics bear- 
ing on everyday life : Use of illustrative material : 
Teaching of Realien ; (3) Inductive teaching of 
grammar; (4) Substitution of oral work and free 
composition in German for translation into Eng- 



lish; (5) Exclusive use of German in the class- 
room; (6)j Elimination of <the German> classics 
in the elementary work. 

If the question were raised which of the two 
methods in their original garb is the best suited 
for the teaching of German I should unhesitatingly 
declare myself in favor of the Direct Method, for 
the following reasons. 

A Modern Language teacher who has received 
his training 'sach- und fachgemass' is aware of the 
fact that the members of his class represent various 
types of mind. Some possess more of the visual 
receptibility, others are gifted more in the direction 
of the auditory powers, and still others are endowed 
strongly with motor facilities. In addition, there 
are, no doubt, some mixed types. Recent investi- 
gations in the field of experimental pedagogics seem 
to result in the following facts: 

Auditory presentation is clearly superior to visual 
presentation in immediate memory of adults, a re- 
sult attributable to the greater ease and freedom 
of visualization with auditory presentation and the 
greater effort of attention required. . . . Combined 
visual-auditory presentation is slightly inferior to 
the auditory alone and decidedly superior to the 
visual alone. . . . Visual-auditory-motor presenta- 
tion is slightly inferior to the auditory and the 
visual-auditory presentations and superior to the 
visual alone 1 . 

A rational mode of presentation must, therefore, 
take all of these factors into consideration, and it 
has to be admitted that the Direct Method recog- 
nizes this to a much greater degree than does the 
Indirect Method of the old type which appeals 
largely to the visual sense of the student. 

Furthermore, the Direct Method creates from 
the outset a phonological basis, thus assuring the 
possibility of obtaining a more distinct 'Klang- und 
Wortbild', whereby the probability of securing a 
correct written reproduction is much greater than 
it would be in the case of the Indirect Method. 

The progress of the Direct Method in European 
countries has been considerable during the last 
decade. A particularly strong foothold has been 
gained in Germany. In England the reform-texts 
of Savory are meeting with approbation. The suc- 
cess of Passy and Schweitzer in France is well 
known. A favorable prognostic for the Direct 
Method in France 3 is the recent election to the 
Conseil Superieur of Paul Schlienger, an ardent ad- 
vocate of the Direct Method. The splendid achieve- 
ments of the late Rector K. E. Palmgren with the 
Direct Method in his Palmgrenska Swenskolan 
seem to indicate that its future in the land of the 
vikings is assured. Great progress of the Direct 
Method has been reported in Belgium. The num- 



1 V. A. C. Henmon : Mode of Presentation and Retention. 
Psychological Review, March, 1912. 

2 For the Direct Method in France see Girot, Die Neueren 
Sprachen 20.332 (October, 1912). 
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ber of its adherents since 1897 has been steadily 
increasing. 

In our own country the first step toward the 
systematization of Modern Language instruction was 
taken in 1898 through the publication of the Report 
of the Committee of Twelve. On the whole, this 
report, notwithstanding its great pedagogical signifi- 
cance in the improvement of the Modern Language 
work in this country, can in no way be construed 
as favoring the Direct Method. Whatever has been 
done in this direction is due to the efforts of indi- 
vidual educators. Thus in the University of Chi- 
cago the instruction in German has been for a great 
number of years carried on along the lines of the 
Reform. Several High Schools in the States of 
Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin are, according to 
the data at my disposal, making attempts in this 
direction. The Direct Method is strongly advo- 
cated by. Messrs. Krause (Jamaica High School, 
New York City) 1 and Handschin (Miami Univers- 
ity, Ohio) 1 . Some very interesting material bear- 
ing upon the subject may be found in an article of 
Dr. Cortelyou (Kansas State Agricultural College)* 
which contains the opinions — on the whole favor- 
able — of some 60 teachers regarding the Direct 
Method. 

In order to arrive at convincing results we need 
at the present time above all scientific data based 
upon the investigations of experimental pedagogics. 
Much valuable work in the line of presentation and 
retention of 'GedachtnisstoftV has been done by a 
number of American scientists 4 . Let us hope that 
at no distant day, with these investigations for a 
basis, further work will be done bearing directly 
upon the most effective presentation of modern for- 
eign languages. 

The majority of modern language teachers in 
this country (and elsewhere for that matter) have 
seen proper to modify their mode of instruction. 
Thus the Reformers recognize nowadays the value 
of at least a limited amount of translation work as 
well as the advisability of using occasionally the 
vernacular in the class-room, particularly in con- 
nection with grammar instruction. On the other 
hand the adherents of the Indirect Method recom- 
mend a certain amount of oral work in German, 
particularly in connection with the reading matter, 
as has been brought out in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. The chief points of difference 
still are whether grammar should be taught in- 

1 Dr. Carl A. Krause is the author of a number of articles 
on the Direct Method. Among others the following may be 
mentioned: The Teaching of Grammar by the Direct Method 
(Monatshefte fur deutsche Sprache und Padogogik, 23. No. 
States, Education Review, March, 1913. C. K. .shrdluet 
6). <*Add now Modern Language Instruction in the United 
States, Educational Review, March, 1913. C. K.> 

3 Dr. Charles H. Handschin, author of the Manual for 
Teachers of German in High Schools and Colleges (Bulletin 
Miami University, November, 1908). 

•Dr. John V. Cortelyou: The Direct Method of Teaching 
Modern Languages (1912). 

* Compare Meumann, Okonomie und Technik des Gedacht- 
nisses, 75-78. 



ductively or deductively, to what extent the train- 
ing in phonology is to be carried on, and what 
place the teaching of Realien is to occupy on the 
programme. 

I shall, in conclusion, outline in brief the Wis- 
consin idea of teaching German in a two-year course, 
both in High School and College: 

(i) Sufficient training in German phonology to 
insure correct pronunciation. Phonetic script may 
be used in college if the teachej so desires. 

(2) Grammar work is to be based on constructed 
reading lessons and is taught first inductively; 
then the material is summarized and reviewed. . . . 
The reading matter on which grammar work is 
based must represent a unity of thought. The first 
lessons treat of the immediate surroundings and 
everyday life of the students; the succeeding ones 
are narratives and descriptions bearing on German 
literature and history, on German institutions and 
the life of the people. Both prose and poetry must 
be represented. Wherever advisable illustrative ma- 
terials are made use of (maps, charts, pictures, 
drawings, etc.). 

(3) The language of the class-room is English 
in the treatment of phonology; then German is in- 
troduced till finally that language becomes the me- 
dium of instruction almost exclusively. 

(4) Translation is used very moderately; writ- 
ten work in German is usually based on the text, 
and free German compositions — the subject-matter 
being carefully discussed in advance — are substi- 
tuted instead. 

(5) Much stress is laid on memory work, par- 
ticularly in the High School. 

We believe that, under existing conditions, the 
place for the Direct Method in its broader aspects 
is in schools where the course in foreign languages 
extends over a period of at least four years and 
where the teachers have received sufficient training 
to apply it efficiently. In our own Wisconsin High 
School (University Demonstration School) where 
in addition to a three-year course in German we 
have a six-year course in that language the Direct 
Method is being used from the very start. 
The University of Wisconsin. CHARLES M. Pdrin. 



In acceding to your request for an opinion on the 
use of the Direct Method in Modern Languages, 
I do so with trepidation. The names of the men 
who expressed their views against it in your is- 
sue of November 23 (The Classical Weekly 6.53) 
have such great weight that I should do better not 
to pit mine against them. 

However, I note in their statements a conception 
of the Direct Method so at variance with that 
held by the men who today advocate and employ 
that method that I may be allowed at all events 
here to state the tenets of the method as held by 
this great group of persons. 



